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AND OTHER STORIES BY MAURICE SENDAK PERFORMED BY TAMMY CRIMES 


SIDE A — The Nutshell Library 
Band 1: Alligators All Around 
Band 2: One Was Johnny 

Band 3: Pierre 

Band 4: Chicken Soup with Rice 


Band 5: Very Far Away 
Band 6: Where The Wild Things Are 


SIDE B | 
Band1: The Sign on Rosie’s Door 


Band 2: In The Night Kitchen 


A MAURICE SENDAK OCTET 


During his distinguished career in children’s books, Maurice 
Sendak has provided richly varied — and invariably de- 
lightful — pictures for some 80 works thus far. Yet, of this 
number, only two handfuls have been books that the artist 
himself has written as well as illustrated. And these ten 
works — eight of which are here felicitously told by Tammy 
Grimes — provide a particularly rewarding insight into 
those qualities of head and heart that have helped to make 
Mr. Sendak the preeminent children’s book illustrator of 
our time. 

Largely self-taught as an artist, Sendak recalls that during 
his teens he spent “hundreds of hours sitting at my window, 
sketching neighborhood children at play. There is not a 
book I have written or a picture I have drawn that does not, 
in some way, owe them its existence.” Certainly each of 
Sendak’s own stories is characterized by a loving observa- 
tion of, and familiarity with, the ways of real children. And, 
‘overall, the hallmark of his work has been its almost un- 
canny ability to make palpable the emotional reality in 
which the tale takes place. 

In Very Far Away (1957), the author tells the modest 
but affecting story of small Martin who must come to terms 
with a new and frustrating domestic truth: his mother is 
too busy caring for the baby to pay attention to him when 
he most craves it. Martin, therefore, opts to run off “very 
far away where somebody will answer my questions.” As 
the Sendakian crow flies, “very far away” is “many times 
around the block and two cellar windows from the corner,” 
a place to which Martin and three newfound friends — a 
bird, a horse and a cat — cheerfully repair. There “they 
lived together very happily for an hour and a half,” reports 
an author who clearly comprehends how small children 
reckon eons. At the adventure’s close, a less sulky Martin 
runs all the way home in the hope that his mother will now 
be free to answer a few vital questions — like “what refined 
means and why horses dream and why cats ever sing when 
they don’t know how.” 

The Sign on Rosie’s Door (1960) finds a more exuberant 
Sendak lovingly recreating the Brooklyn of his own 30’s 
childhood. With the brass and bravura of a budding Barbra 
Streisand, the irrepressible Rosie carries her less imaginative 
cronies aloft on flights of therapeutic fancy. They attend a 
command performance by Alinda, the lovely lady singer; 
they patiently await the mystery-shrouded arrival of Magic 
Man; and, at last, they themselves become phizzing, whiz- 
zing firecrackers in a bang-up Fourth of July finale. Sendak 
looks fondly on this work as a major advance in his lifelong 
exploration of the ways in which children turn to fantasy 
as a means of escaping their daily troubles — in this case, 
the endless length and boredom of summer days with 
“nothing to do.” It was his abiding affection for Rosie that 
led the artist to use the book as the narrative shell for his 
first major animated film, Really Rosie. 

The piquant meat-and-potatoes filling for this same film, 
however, was provided by the four miniature volumes in 
the artist’s next work, his perennially popular The Nutshell 
Library (1962). Containing a reptilian alphabet, a seasons 
book, a forward-and backwards counting rhyme and a con- 
temporary cautionary tale, this fanciful foursome has been 
referred to by one admirer as a young listener’s “Compleat 


Music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


Companion into literacy.” These pint-sized works allowed 
Sendak to show just how far a gifted artist could go within 
a confining format, using essentially stodgy themes already 
done to a fare-thee-well in children’s books. Refreshingly 
Sendakian, Alligators All Around finds an amiable trio of 
alligators journeying jauntily from A to Z. In One Was 
Johnny, Sendak wreaks cumulative havoc on the hermetic 
lifestyle of a little boy who “lived by himself and liked it 
that way.” Through Chicken Soup With Rice, another small 
boy romps in and out of months, fueled by periodic infu- 
sions of the title’s restorative delicacy. And, tongue in 
cheek, Pierre tells of a misanthropic lad restored to a healthy 
harmony with humanity after salubrious sojourn in the 
stomach of a hungry lion. Each book is almost irresistibly 
memorizable. 

With his Caldecott Medal-winning Where The Wild 
Things Are (1963), Sendak feels he reached the end of a 
long apprenticeship in children’s books. To him, it repre- 
sented the culmination of his attempts to portray a child 
mastering “the uncontrollable and frightening aspects of his 
life” with the help of fantasy. Unlike Sendak’s earlier hero, 
Martin, who retreated in the face of defeat, the pluck Max 
indulges in an onstage temper-tantrum against a mother 
who banishes him to bed without supper when he makes 
“mischief of one kind and another” while wearing his wolf 
suit. “WILD THING!” she calls him, and Max responds 
“PLL EAT YOU UP!” When the book first appeared, con- 
troversy raged among its adult readers concerning Sendak’s 
forthright acknowledgement of the fierce anger small chil- 
dren are capable of harboring against their parents, and the 
artist’s seemingly gleeful depiction of a select menagerie of 
menacing monsters. But its child listeners draw deep satis- 
faction from the intrepid Max’s victory over the wild things 
and his eventual return to real life when the smell of supper 
reminds him of the comforts of home. 

In his In The Night Kitchen (1970), Sendak recreates a 
bonafide child’s dream, curiously unmonitored by Maurice 
the adult. The artist has described this mysterious work as 
both his “homage to New York City” and the glamour it 
held for him as a small boy, as well as a “vendetta book,” 
a sort of belated victory over the Sunshine Bakers, whose 
motto on the store-bought baked goods of his childhood — 
“We Bake While You Sleep” — remained a constant source 
of irritation to the young Sendak. As an insatiably curious 
child, he never forgave “the three fat little Sunshine bakers” 
for their typically adult injustice: doing their work at a time 
when Sendak couldn’t watch. The tale’s hero, Mickey (clearly 
an alter ego), dreams of falling through the night into the 
batter of three dim-witted, somnambulant bakers. Mistaking 
him for milk, they mix him with butter and flour, then 
cheerfully pop him into a “Mickey Oven” to bake. Ulti- 
mately, Mickey emerges the hero of the nocturnal occasion 
by devising a wondrous airplane of dough, and flying over 
the Milky Way to procure a crucial cup of milk. Perspica- 
cious critics have pointed to subliminal currents of Freudian 
truth, but a child’s pleasure lies in the mesmerizing aura of 
The Night Kitchen’s denizens, three dead ringers for Oliver 
Hardy who chant such arcane incantations as MILK IN 
THE BATTER! MILK IN THE BATTER! WE BAKE 
CAKE! AND NOTHING’S THE MATTER!” 

Candidly appraising his own unprecedented success, 
Sendak denies that he either writes or draws appreciably 
better than many others. “If I have an unusual gift,” he has 
said, “it is that I remember things other people don’t recall 
— the sounds and feelings and images of particular moments 
in childhood.” Sendak also prides himself on never having 
tried to shield children from harsh realities of their own 
lives. “My object is never to lie to them,” he says. The 
artist feels that it is his deep sympathy for “this inescapable 
fact of childhhod — the awful vulnerability of children — 
that gives my work whatever truth and passion it may have.” 

SELMA G. LANES 


Selma G. Lanes, author of DOWN THE RABBIT HOLE: 
Adventures and Misadventures in the Realm of Children’s 
Literature, is a critic and editor of children’s books. 


Tammy Grimes was described 
by Walter Kerr, theater critic 
for the New York Times, as 
“a genius” and “a miracle” of 
the stage. Miss Grimes made 
her Broadway musical debut 
in the unforgettable Unsink- 
able Molly Brown for which 
she won a Tony Award for 
Best Actress in a musical 
| comedy, the Drama Critics’ 
_ Award, and Drama Desk 
Award for Best Actress. Ap- 
proaching each role with a 
sensitivity that is truly remark- 
| able, Miss Grimes has ap- 
peared as “Mopsa” in A 
Winter’s Tale at the Stratford in Ontario; as the ghostly 
“Elvira” in High Spirits (a musical based on Noel Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit); in supper club acts across the nation; and in 
films and television. Her Broadway appearance in Noel 
Coward’s Private Lives won her a second Tony for Best 
Actress in a dramatic performance. She has most recently 
appeared on Broadway in A Musical Jubilee which the New 
York Times described as “joyous,” and starred in Neil 
Simon’s riotous comedy California Suite. She has been a 
guest on many television dramatic and variety shows includ- 
ing the highly acclaimed Borrowers with Eddie Albert. Miss 
Grimes also appears on Caedmon’s titles HURRAY FOR 
CAPTAIN JANE! (TC 1455), PRINCE RABBIT (TC 
1490), GREY RABBIT AND THE CIRCUS (TC 1507), 
LITTLE GREY RABBIT’S CHRISTMAS (TC 1510), and 
HIGGLETY PIGGLETY POP! (TC 1519). 


CREDITS: 
Cover: From WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE by Maurice Sendak. 
Copyright © 1963 by Maurice Sendak. 
Library of Congress #: 76-741295. 
© Caedmon, 1977 
Directed by Ward Botsford « Studio Recording and 
Mastering: Howard W. Harris e Tape Editing: Daniel A. Wolfert 
Music: Courtesy of Vox Productions, Inc. 
Allmusic by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
SIDE A: Alligators All Around 
Serenade for Thirteen Woodwinds in B flat major (K.361) 
1st Movement — Allegro molto Vienna Symphony Winds 
One Was Johnny 
Sth Movement — Romance: Adagio; Allegretto 
Pierre 
6th Movement — Theme and Variations: Andante 
Chicken Soup with Rice 
7th Movement — Rondo: Allegro molto 
Very Far Away 
Adagio in C major for Glass Harmonica (K.617a) 
Bruno Hoffman, glass harmonica 
Where the Wild Things Are 
Divertimento in B flat major (K.113) 
4th Movement — Allegro New York Philmusica 
SIDE B: The Sign on Rosie’s Door 
Divertimento in D major (K.131) 
Sth Movement — Minuetto I! New York Philmusica 
In the Night Kitchen 
Divertimento in B flat major (K.270) 
ist Movement — Allegro molto New York Philmusica 
SOURCE: THE NUTSHELL LIBRARY consisting of Alligators All 
Around One Was Johnny Pierre Chicken Soup with Rice 
Copyright © 1962 by Maurice Sendak 
VERY FAR AWAY, Copyright © 1957 by Maurice Sendak 
WHERE THE WILD THING ARE © 1963 by Maurice Sendak 
THE SIGN ON ROSIE’S DOOR © 1960 by Maurice Sendak 
IN THE NIGHT KITCHEN © 1970 by Maurice Sendak 
All the above are published by Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Incorporated, New York. 
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Maurice Sendak 


WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE 
And Other Stories 


Read by Tammy Grimes 
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1. The Nutshell Library: Ailigators All Around 
2. One Was Johnny 3. Pierre 
4. Chicken Soup with Rice 
5. Very Far Away 
6. Where the Wild Things Are 
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1. The Sign on Rosie's Door 
2. In the Night Kitchen 
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